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The Buddhist Sangha 

Two Types of Followers 

From the very beginning, there were two 
types of followers of the Buddha: (1) the 
Bhikkhus and Bhikkhums, that is, the Monks and 
Nuns; and (2) the Gahapatis, or “householders”, 
also called (m.) “ upasaka ”, (f.) “ upaskika ”, that is, 
“lay follower”. A third type, the forest 
renunciants, may have functioned alongside and in 
addition to the monastic and lay communities. 

The Buddha wisely recognized that 
comparatively very few men and women would 
ever attempt, and fewer still succeed in the 
attempt, to follow his path throughout its four 
difficult stages to the goal. Thus, with practical 
good sense, he a set up an Order of Monks and 
Nuns who could devote all of their time and 
energy to the attainment of the goal, and he 
opened that Order to all, regardless of caste or 
social standing. 

The lay disciples, on the other hand, 
continued to live ordinary lives in the world, 
marrying, rearing a family, earning a livelihood, 
etc. Though the goal was available to them as 
well, its attainment was considered far more 
difficult, and it appears that the majority did not 
advance beyond the first stage, Stream-Entry 
(Sotapatti). All, however, were certain of finally 
attaining the goal. 

Admission as a lay follower of the Buddha 
was very simple, consisting merely of accepting 
the Four Noble Truths and the repetition of the 
formula of the Three Refuges: 

Buddham saranam gacchami. 

Dhammam saranam gacchami. 


Sangham saranam gacchami. 

Dutiyampi, Buddham saranam gacchami. 

Dutiyampi, Dhammam saranam gacchami. 

Dutiyampi, Sangham saranam gacchami. 

Tatiyampi, Buddham saranam gacchami. 

Tatiyampi, Dhammam saranam gacchami. 

Tatiyampi, Sangham saranam gacchami. 

After admission, the only absolute 
requirement was the observance of the Five 
Precepts (these are discussed in detail in the book 
The Buddha and His Teachings). However, the 
lay disciples were admonished to observe the 
entire ethical system and to undertake more or less 
intense and protracted meditation ( bhavana ), and 
the door was always open for them to join the 
Sangha if, at any time, they became earnest 
enough to abandon the life of a householder and 
become mendicant ascetics. Even as house- 
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Activities 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship: 

• Conducts informal seminars on Buddhism. 

• Prepares and distributes free educational 
material. 

Programs 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship sponsors the 
following programs: 

• Instructions in meditation. 

• Dhamma study groups. 

• Retreats (at IMC-USA). 

There are no fees for any of the activities or 
programs offered by the organization. Seminars 
are designed to present basic infonnation about 
Buddhism to the general public — anyone may 
attend. However, study groups and meditation 
instructions are open to members only. 

Retreats last ten days and are coordinated through 
IMC-USA in Westminster, MD (410-346-7889). 
Fees are set by IMC-USA. Advance registration 
is required. 

One-on-one discussions about one’s individual 
practice or about Buddhism in general are also 
available upon request. These discussions are 
accorded confidential treatment. There is no fee 
for one-on-one discussions. ■ 


Purpose of the Charleston 
Buddhist Fellowship 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship is an 
educational organization whose purpose is to 
preserve and promote the original teachings of 
the Buddha in the West. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship actively 
encourages an ever-deepening process of 
commitment among Westerners to live a 
Buddhist way of life in accordance with the 
original Teachings of the Buddha. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship provides 
free educational material to those who want to 
learn about Buddhism and about how to put 
the Teachings of the Buddha into practice. 

The goals of the Charleston Buddhist Fellow¬ 
ship are: 

1. To provide systematic instruction in the 
Dhamma, based primarily on Pali sources. 

2. To promote practice of the Dhamma in 
daily life. 

3. To provide guidance on matters relating to 
the Dhamma, its study, and its practice. 

4. To encourage the study of the Pali language 
and literature. 

5. To maintain close contact with individuals 
and groups interested in promoting and 
supporting the foregoing goals. ■ 


Dhamma Study Groups 


An on-going intermediate Dhamma study group focusing on the book Just Seeing by Cynthia Thatcher 
is meeting on Sunday mornings at 11:00 AM at the home of Jason Widener (2203 Westchase Drive, 
West Ashley, SC 29407). E-mail info@charlestonbuddhistfellowhsip.org or call (843) 321-9190 for 
the date and time of the next meeting and for directions to Jason’s home. The meeting schedule is also 
posted on the CBF web site: http://www.charlestonbuddhistfellowhsip.org. An introductory Dhamma 
study group starts at 9:00 AM, and there is a meditation session at 10:00 AM. ■ 
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Continued from page 1 

holders, they were encouraged to undertake more 
serious and extended observances of the Dhamma, 
especially on Uposatha Days and during longer or 
shorter periods of voluntary vows. 

The Sangha 

As noted above, the Buddha recognized 
the inherent difficulties to be surmounted by those 
who were struggling to extinguish craving and 
ignorance. He clearly taught that only those who 
were prepared to utterly, fully, completely 
abandon attachment to the world might be 
successful in attaining the goal. In practical terms, 
such a life was only possible to a hermit, an 
ascetic, or a cenobitic Monk or Nun. The very 
nature of his system, therefore, necessitated the 
establishment of an Order of renunciants. 

It must be clearly understood that the 
Sangha was in no sense a priesthood. Since there 
were no sacrifices, no religious rites, no 
ceremonies of any kind admitted in the Buddha’s 
system, there could be no class to whom such 
functions belonged, and, since there was no God, 
no prayer, and no worship, it would be manifest 
absurdity for any to claim, or to be assigned, 
mediatory power or other priestly rights, duties, or 
privileges. 

Moreover, the Sangha was not a hierarchy. 
No one ever took vows of obedience, and there 
were no distinctions of place or of power, except 
that seniority and purity of character were 
beautifully honored through the voluntary 
deference of one’s peers. 

The Sangha was simply a band of the 
Buddha’s most ardent followers, each of whom 
was strenuously cultivating that virtue, 
concentration, and wisdom which alone would 
bring about the extinction of craving — nibbana. 
At the same time, the members of the Sangha 
were actively spreading, for the benefit of others, 
the blessed knowledge of the path, which they 


themselves had received. 

At first, the members of the Sangha were 
considered equals, and admission was easy and 
simple, consisting merely of the repetition of the 
Refuges. Later, admission was more guarded, and 
a distinction was made between a novice 
( samanera ) and a fully-ordained member, an 
“ascetic” ( samana ), or “Monk” ( bhikkhu ). 

A novice might be admitted by any 
Bhikkhu. The candidate had to be at least fifteen 
years old, and, if a child, had to have the consent 
of his parents. He must be free from contagious 
diseases, consumption, and fits; he must not be a 
slave, or a debtor, or in royal service; and he must 
have provided himself with suitable robes. 
Bearing his robes in hand, while still wearing the 
clothing of a householder, he approached a 
Bhikkhu and requested admission to the Sangha. 
If his request were granted, his hair was cut, and 
his robes were donned. Then, he knelt while 
repeating the Refuges and took a vow to observe 
the Ten Precepts (these are also discussed in the 
book The Buddha and His Teachings). 

This admission as a novice was called 
“going forth” {pabbajja ), the thought being that he 
had gone forth from household life to homeless¬ 
ness. 

Full ordination was a more formal and 
difficult matter. The candidate had to be at least 
twenty years old and, generally, and had to have 
been, for a longer or shorter period, according to 
circumstances, under instruction as a novice. One 
who had been a novice from his fifteenth year 
would have spent at least five years under such 
instruction, while, in the case of mature men, the 
two admissions were either simultaneous or 
immediately successive. The candidate was 
required beforehand to select a Bhik kh u of at least 
ten years’ standing in the Sangha, who was to act 
as his instructor for the five years immediately 
following his entrance into the Order. He was also 
required to be provided with robes and alms-bowl. 
He then removed the robes he had been wearing as 
a novice and resumed the garb of a householder. 
An assembly consisting of not fewer than ten 
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Bhikkhus was then convened, presided over by a 
Bhi kkh u who had been a full member of the 
Sangha for at least ten years, and the candidate 
had to appear before this assembly and request 
admission to full membership in the Order. In 
answer to questions, he satisfied the assembly as 
to his age; to his freedom from disqualifying 
diseases; to the fact that he was not a slave, a 
debtor, or in royal service; to his provision of 
robes and alms-bowl; and to his being a real man 
and not a “non-human” being such as naga or 
yakkha, which can assume human form. If the 
candidate was found to be satisfactory, he was led 
aside and reclad in his mendicant robes. Then, 
bearing his alms-bowl, he reappeared before the 
assembly, thrice repeated the Three Refuges, and 
again took a solemn vow to observe the Ten 
Precepts. He was most emphatically warned 
against the “Four Forbidden Acts” ( cattari- 
akamvani) and admonished to trust only the “Four 
Resources” ( cattaro-nissaya ). Then, if no one in 
the assembly objected to his admission, silence 
was construed as consent, and the presiding 
Bhikkhu declared him admitted. 

The Four Forbidden Acts are: 

1. Sexual activity of any kind; 

2. Taking anything not freely given; 

3. Taking a human life or inducing another to 
commit suicide; 

4. Falsely boasting of supernormal powers. 

The breaking of any one of these prohibitions was 
inevitably followed by irrevocable expulsion from 
the Sangha. 

The Four Resources were not absolutely 
binding, since, in every case, the laity were 
encouraged to furnish, and the members of the 
Sangha were allowed to accept, better. But they 
were a Bhikkhu’s only resources when left to 
himself. They are: 

1. Alms collected in bits, for food; 

2. Old rags from the dust heap, for clothing; 

3. Excreta of cows, for medicine; 


4. Shelter of trees, for residence. 

The two great requirements in the Sangha, 
(1) voluntary poverty and (2) purity of life, are 
emphasized in these two lists. 

Theoretically, poverty was to be all but 
absolute. A member of the Order was allowed to 
own only eight articles: 

1—3. The three separate pieces of his robes 

(loincloth, skirt, and cloak [see below]); 

4. An undergarment; 

5. An alms-bowl; 

6. A razor; 

7. A needle; 

8. A water strainer. 

His food was to consist of whatever was 
collected in his alms-bowl as a result of going on 
alms-rounds from house to house. His robes were 
to be patched together by himself out of old 
yellowed rags collected from the dust heaps and 
cemeteries. Finally, he was expected to dwell in 
the open air at the foot of a sheltering tree or in a 
little hut built by himself of leaves and grass. 

Practically, however, these austerities were 
not strictly enforced. For, in all these respects, 
minor indulgences were allowed by the Buddha, 
and with his full consent. 

Though the Buddha held that the quiet life 
of a hermit in the forest was most conducive to 
meditation, which he considered so essential to 
subjective improvement and to the acquisition of 
wisdom, yet, for missionary and practical reasons, 
he permitted residence in a Vihara, or 
“Monastery”, provided by the laity, in the suburbs 
of a village or town, especially during the Vassa, 
or “Rains” (the monsoon season), and life in 
Viharas became almost universal. At first, these 
Viharas probably consisted of small huts (kuti) for 
individual Bhihhkus, but these huts soon gave way 
to rich and commodious buildings with 
accommodations for crowds of Bhikkhus, with 
assembly halls, dining rooms, and sleeping 
apartments. They were generally built in parks or 
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forests adjoining villages and towns — far enough 
away to be free from confusion and noise, but near 
enough for ready accessibility. Some of the 
Viharas, where the Buddha himself often dwelt 
and where he is said to have given much of his 
instruction, are very famous, such as Veluvana at 
Rajagaha, provided by King Bimbisara, and 
Jetavana at SavatthI, provided by the wealthy 
merchant Anathapindika. 

The Buddha also allowed the eating of 
food prepared and brought to Viharas by pious lay 
disciples and even the acceptance of invitations to 
go to the homes of the laity and eat what was 
prepared for them there. Of course, on such 
occasions, the very best possible provisions and 
service would be provided by the pious host, but 
animal food was generally, though not always, 
omitted. There seems never to have been any very 
strong prohibition against eating meat, provided 
someone else had killed and prepared it — even 
the Buddha himself is said to have died from 
eating tainted pork. 

However, while these indulgences in food 
were allowed, the regular rule of going from 
house to house with the alms-bowl to collect 
whatever was freely given was quite generally 
adhered to. In eating, each Bhikkhu went apart 
and ate alone, while, at the same time, meditating 
on the impermanence of the body and assuring 
himself that he ate only for the purpose of 
sustaining life. He must not pick and choose from 
what was in his bowl, but eat everything as it 
came. 

The rule concerning clothing was seldom, 
if ever, enforced. From the very first, the laity 
were permitted and encouraged to provide 
members of the Sangha with the necessary robes 
(< civara ), and special merit ( punna ) was supposed 
to accrue to the pious lay disciple who observed, 
with commendable generosity, “Robe 
Month” ( cTvaramasa ) at the close of each “Rains”. 
Under no circumstances whatsoever was a 
member of the Sangha to take steps to provide 
himself with robes, other than according to the 
original rule of picking rags from the dust heap 


and sewing them together. 

A Bhi kkh u was never allowed to have 
more than one change of robes in addition to those 
actually worn at the time. 

If the robes provided by the laity were of 
new cloth, the cloth must be torn into pieces and 
sewed together, in order to destroy its commercial 
value. 

The robes consisted of three separate 
pieces: (1) a loincloth — a straight strip for 
covering the loin and thighs; (2) a skirt — a 
straight strip fastened about the waist and draped 
about the lower limbs; and (3) a cloak — a broad, 
straight strip adjusted about the trunk in order to 
cover the entire body below the neck, except the 
right shoulder and arm, which were left bare. The 
completely shaven head was always left bare. 

Later on, sandals and an umbrella were 
also allowed, and a large fan was carried as a 
screen to shut out sights likely to disturb the calm 
of subjective contemplation. 

The duties and routine of daily life in the 
Sangha were very simple. 

First of all was the necessity for discipline 
within the Order itself. Members of the Sangha 
had little contact with the laity; they were not 
spiritual or moral overseers, and, in no sense, were 
they pastors to the masses of lay people among 
whom they lived and to whom they looked for 
support. However, it was essential that they 
maintain the disciplinary rules and avoid the 
prohibitions laid down for the Sangha. 

Except in cases of violation of the more 
serious prohibitions and when a member 
voluntarily requested the assembled members to 
point out any fault noticed in his life, no charges 
were ever brought by one against another, but all 
matters of discipline came up on voluntary 
confession of fault. 

On Uposatha Days, all members of the 
Sangha assembled in their regular communities to 
listen to the Patimokkha — the body of rules for 
the governing of the Order, even in the most trivial 
details —, and each was expected to confess any 
conscious infraction in the observance of the rules. 
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Silence was considered a claim of guiltlessness. 
In case of violation of one or more of the Four 
Forbidden Acts, immediate and irrevocable 
expulsion from the Sangha was inflicted. In other, 
more minor violations, penances, more or less 
severe, were imposed. 

Instruction was an important duty. The 
preceptors must give instruction for five years to 
those who had selected them at the time of 
admittance into full membership in the Order. 
The novices were under more or less constant 
instruction. In general, any saintly or capable 
Bhikkhu was expected to impart his greater 
attainments to those who desired his instruction. 
Outside their own membership, there was much 
instruction of the laity and active missionary effort 
in propagating the teachings among those who had 
not yet been exposed to or who had not yet 
accepted the Buddha’s teachings. And, in later 
times at least, in every land where Buddhism 
established itself, schools were opened in 
connection with the Viharas for the daily 
instruction of all the boys of the community, both 
in the Dhamma and in the ordinary branches of 
secular learning, so that, in Buddhist communities, 
a man was rarely met who had not received the 
rudiments of an education. 

Meditation, however, was the most 
important concern in a Bhikkhu’s life, for the 
wisdom so essential to his advancement along the 
stages of the path was predominantly that which 
was developed from of his own inner experience 
in the practice of meditation. The following five 
subjects of meditation ( kammatthana ) were of 
particular importance: 

1. Loving-kindness ( metta ); 

2. Compassion ( karuna ); 

3. Sympathetic j oy ( mudita ); 

4. Equanimity ( upekkha ); 

5. Impurity (asubha). 

One objective in the practice of meditation 
was the cultivation of the jhanas, or 
“absorptions”, in which increasingly subtle states 


of serenity (samatha ) were attained. 

To attain the jhanas, the meditator would 
begin by eliminating the unwholesome mental 
states obstructing inner collectedness, generally 
grouped together as the “Five Hindrances” (pahca 
mvarana ): 

1. Desire for gratification of the senses 
(kamacchanda); 

2. Ill-will ( vyapada ); 

3. Sloth and torpor ( thina-middha ); 

4. Restlessness and worry ( uddhacca - 

kukkucca ); 

5. Doubt, or indecisiveness ( vicikiccha ). 

The mind’s absorption on its object was 
brought about by five opposing mental states: 

1. Applied thought, or initial application 
( vitakka ); 

2. Sustained thought, or sustained application 
( vicara ); 

3. Rapture, ecstasy, or zest (piti); 

4. Happiness ( sukha ); 

5. One-pointedness ( ekaggata ). 

These states are called the ‘jhana 
factors” (jhananga ), because they lift the mind to 
the level of the first jhana and remain there as its 
defining components. After reaching the first 
jhana, the ardent meditator could go on to reach 
the remaining three jhanas, which was done by 
eliminating the coarser factors in each jhana. 

Beyond these four jhanas, there was 
another fourfold set of higher meditative states 
which deepened still further the element of 
serenity. These attainments (aruppa ) are: 

1. The base of boundless space ( akasanahca- 
yatana ); 

2. The base of boundless consciousness 
( yihhanahcayatana ); 

3. The base of nothingness ( akihcahna- 
yatana)', 

4. The base of neither perception nor non- 
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perception (n 'eva sanna-n ’asahhayatana). 

In the Pali Commentaries, these latter four 
meditative states came to be called the “Four 
Immaterial Absorptions” ( arupajjhana ), and the 
four preceding meditative states were renamed, for 
the sake of clarity, the “Four Fine-Material 
Absorptions” ( rupajjhana ). Often, the two sets of 
meditative states were combined as the “Eight 
Absorptions” ( atthajjhanani ), or the “Eight Attain¬ 
ments” ( atthasamapattiyo ). 

Another subject in meditation was the 
cultivation of concentration ( samadhi ), a state of 
calmness frequently confounded with jhana. The 
term, however, has a wider application. Samadhi 
is a necessary preliminary to jhana and always 
accompanies it in all its stages. Three levels of 
concentration {samadhi) are distinguished: (1) 
preliminary concentration {parikamma-samadhi ), 
which is present whenever one directs one’s mind 
to any of the various subjects of concentration; (2) 
access concentration ( upacara-samadhi ), which is 
the level of concentration that approaches, or 
comes near to, the first jhana', and (3) attainment 
concentration ( appana-samadhi ), which is the 
level of concentration that is present during the 
jhanas. 

There were many different exercises for the 
development of concentration. One of the most 
common was “Mindfulness of (In-and-Out) 
Breathing” {anapanasati). 

The concentration exercises, as such, only 
served the purpose of developing serenity (calm- 
abiding) {samatha) and sharpening concentration 
{samadhi). Serenity, however, was the 
fundamental and indispensable condition for the 
successful development of insight {vipassana). 
And it was this insight alone that had the power to 
confer entrance to the Four Stages of Sainthood 
and, thus, to free beings forever from the ten 
Fetters that bind them to the never-ending cycle of 
rebirth and suffering. 

Cleanliness and sanitation were highly 
valued, and frequent baths, the washing of robes, 
and caring for the Viharas and their grounds were 


obligatory duties for members of the Sangha. The 
Sangha was frequently relieved of the last duty, 
however, by pious lay followers who gained much 
merit by this service. When no lay followers were 
available to undertake this duty, it generally 
became the responsibility of the novices. 

In the ordinary daily routine of life, the 
early morning hours, often long before daybreak, 
were spent in meditation, in the recitation of parts 
of the Dhamma, and in instruction. Later in the 
morning came the alms-rounds for collecting food, 
and, just before noon, the one substantial meal of 
the day. After the midday meal, there was a short 
period of rest, followed by more instruction and 
more meditation. In the evening, there were quiet 
walks in the well-kept grounds, or quiet 
conversation, or meditation, this last often 
extending far into the night. Duties requiring 
manual labor were performed in the early morning 
or in the evening. Manual labor, however, was 
considered no help to the religious life, but, rather, 
a hindrance, as interfering with meditation, and it 
was never engaged in except, and so far, as was 
actually required in cases where the Sangha could 
not be, or happened not to be, relieved by pious lay 
followers. 

On the death of his father, King 
Suddhodana, the Buddha agreed to the creation of 
an Order for women, and his stepmother, Queen 
Pajapatl, and former wife, Princess Yasodhara, 
were its the first members. A member of this 
Order was called a “female ascetic” {samani), or a 
“Nun” {bhikkhuni), and the Order itself was called 
the “BhikkhunT Sangha”. 

This Order was, in almost every respect, an 
exact counterpart for that for the Bhikkhus. It was 
not, however, independent, but was, in everything, 
subordinate to the regular Sangha. In all important 
matters, the decisions of their own communities 
had to be confirmed by a community of Bhikkhus 
before they were valid. All instruction was by 
Bhikkhus, and their Patimokkha confession had to 
be presided over by a Bhikkhu appointed to that 
duty by the regular Sangha. 

No Bhikkhuni was ever allowed to dwell 
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alone, anywhere, nor, any number of them 
together, in a forest. They had to dwell in groups 
in Viharas near some village or town. Generally, 
their Viharas were near to those of the Bhikkhus, 
but the two Viharas were never connected. 

No association of the two Orders was ever 
allowed except those for instruction, for the 
Patimokkha confession, and for the confirmation 
of the acts of the BhikkhunI Sangha, as mentioned 
above, and, in all such cases, there must always be 
two or more Bhi kkh us present — no Bhikkhu was 
ever allowed, under any circumstances, to meet 
and talk with a BhikkhunI alone. 

For both these Orders, there were few 
times of special importance. Since there were no 
sacrifices, no offerings, no rituals, and no worship 
in the Buddha’s system, there were, of course no 
holy days set aside for such things. 

Special Days 

The Buddha, however, realized the need 
for special days and provided for that need by 
adopting and adapting the special fasting days of 
the Brahmins. These “Uposatha Days” — the 
Buddha retained the Brahmin name — were 
originally two in each month, the days of the new- 
moon and of the full-moon. Later, the 
intermediate days of the quarter moons were 
added. By lamp light, in the evening, on these four 
Uposatha Days, the Orders met, in their respective 
communities, for the Patomokkha confession. No 
one was allowed to be absent, except in the case of 
severe illness, and, even then, not unless he could 
assure the rest of the community, through some 
other member who was present, that he was 
guiltless of any infraction of the rules and 
prohibitions. 

The “Rains” ( vassa ) included the four 
months of the annual monsoon season, which 
began sometime in June or July. During this 
period, all members of the Order were to dwell 
permanently in Viharas in proximity to towns or 
villages. There was no travel except the daily 


rounds for food. This rule was partly for health 
reasons, the forest dwellings, leaf-huts, and 
traveling about being fraught with great danger to 
the Bhik kh us themselves, in the excessive 
dampness of that season. But, it was mostly 
enacted because a complaint had been made that 
the Bhikkhus, trampling about during that season, 
when the country was teeming with insect and 
vegetable life, were crushing and destroying life 
and, thereby, thoughtlessly violating the precept 
against killing. 

In the enforced lull in their ordinary 
missionary activities and their solitary meditation, 
they generally paid more attention to giving 
instructions to lay followers who visited them in 
increasing numbers during the rainy season. 

“Invitation” ( pavdrand ) was a ceremony at 
the close of the rainy season retreat when all of the 
Bhi kkh us met and each asked the rest to point out 
any fault in him while they had been together 
during the “Rains”. Then, after all confessions had 
been made and all faults redressed, there was 
rejoicing that the “Rains” had been passed in 
harmony. 

“Robe Month” ( cTvaramasa ) was the 
month immediately following the “Rains”. It was 
the time specially set apart for providing the 
Bhikkhus with necessary robes. 

“Extraordinary Fortnight” (patiharaka- 
pakkha) was originally the first half of Robe 
Month, but the term was also applied to the whole 
month and even to the whole “Rains”. 

From the beginning, these times and 
seasons were made, for the laity, in a certain sense, 
“holy days”. The laity were encouraged to 
consider such times particularly suitable for 
extraordinary efforts in piety and generosity. 
Special merit was to be gained by observing the 
Eight Precepts at these times and by generously 
supplying the Bhikkhus with such things as they 
needed. Very early on, the practice grew of laying 
aside worldly work and concerns on Uposatha 
Days, of taking generous portions of good food to 
the Viharas for the Sangha, and of spending the 
day there listening to the reading and exposition of 
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the Dhamma and/or practicing meditation. The 
whole of the “Rains” was spent in the same way 
by the more pious, who then refrained entirely 
from all animal food, though they were free to eat 
it at other times. Though some Western scholars 
have referred to this as “Buddhist Lent”, this tenn 
is really inappropriate and should never be used. 

The greatest merit in connection with these 
“holy days”, however, was to be gained by 
observing the Precepts and attending to the needs 
of the Sangha during the “Extraordinary 
Fortnight”, and most especially by furnishing 
members of the Sangha with robes at that time. ■ 

Aspects of Reality as Taught 
by Theravadin Buddhism 

Dr. G. P. Malalasekera 

In regard to the question, “What is ultimate 
reality?”, the different schools of philosophy or 
systems of thought seem to fall into two main 
divisions. Some of them say that the ultimate 
reality is one: they believe in a permanent unity 
behind all the variety and change of the world. 
They are the monists, theists, animists, etemalists, 
traditionalists, fideists, dogmatists, ontologists, 
realists, idealists, and energists. All these schools, 
though distinct among themselves and even 
opposed to each other on many points, 
nevertheless have this in common: they accept an 
ultimate reality as an entity in the metaphysical 
sense, whether that entity be called substance, or 
soul, or God, or force, or categorical necessity, or 
whatever other name may yet be invented. They 
may be said to follow a subjective method, 
molding reality on concepts. Hence, theirs is 
mostly a method of conjecture. The other schools 
say, some of them not very explicitly but still 
implicitly in their doctrines, that the ultimate 
reality is plural. They follow an objective method, 
molding their conceptions on observations. They 
generally deny a unity behind or within nature’s 


plurality. This group includes dualists, pluralists, 
nominalists, relativists, rationalists, positivists, 
phenomenalists, annihilationists, occasionialists, 
transformists, progressivists, materialists, and so 
on. Here again, all of these, though differing 
among themselves on many points, have this in 
common: they reject a metaphysical entity. 

Now, what is the place of Buddhism 
among these different “isms”? The answer is that it 
does not belong to either group. The ultimate 
reality of the phenomena in the universe (the chief 
phenomenon around which all others center), 
being the “I,” the self, is, according to Buddhism, 
neither plural, nor one, but none. In religion and 
philosophy, as well as in metaphysics, the words 
“real” and “reality” express more than one aspect 
of things: the actual as opposed to the fictitious; 
the essential as opposed to the accidental; the 
absolute or unconditioned as opposed to the 
relative or conditioned; the objectively valid as 
opposed to the ideal or the imagined; that which 
ultimately and irreducibly is opposed to that which 
by means of various names signifies the mind’s 
stock of knowledge. It must be admitted that in the 
suttas, or discourses, attributed to the Buddha, we 
do not find any terms exactly corresponding to 
“real” and “reality,” but all the above antitheses do 
occur and find expression in a variety of ways. The 
Buddha’s teachings are more deeply and directly 
concerned with truth and the pragmatic importance 
of things, more with what might be called 
“spiritual health” than with theories. There are 
certain facts regarding spiritual health, however, 
about which it is necessary to have right views in 
order that action may be taken accordingly. These 
are the actualities; other things are of very much 
less value. The true is, therefore, the actual, that 
which is. It is expressed by the Pali word sacca 
(Sanskrit, satva), which means “the fact” or “the 
existent.” 

It must always be borne in mind that 
Buddhism is primarily a way of life and, therefore, 
that it is with the human personality that it is 
almost wholly concerned. Various metaphors are 
used to describe the essential nature of the 
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personality. They are meant not so much to 
indicate the ontological unreality of objects and 
sense impressions (like the maya, or illusion, 
which we come across in the Vedanta) as to 
express a repudiation of permanence, a sense of 
happy security, a superphenomenal substance or 
soul underlying them. They are also meant as a 
deprecation of any genuine, satisfying value in 
spiritual life to be found either in “the pride of 
life” or in the lust of the world. 

At the time of the Buddha, there were in 
India views similar, both to those of the 
Parmenidean School of Greater Greece (that the 
universe is a plenum of fixed, permanent 
existents), and to that other extreme view held by 
Gorgias and the Sophists (that nothing is). In all 
things, the Buddha’s teachings represent what he 
terms the “Middle Way” ( majjhima patipada), the 
doctrine of the Golden Mean, the theory of 
conditioned or casual becoming, the most succinct 
statement of which is to be found in the Samyutta- 
Nikaya : “’Everything is’: this, Oh Kaccayana, [is 
the first] extreme. ’Everything is not’: this, is the 
second extreme.” The Tathagata (that being the 
term which the Buddha used when speaking of 
himself), not accepting these two extremes, 
preaches his doctrine of the Middle Way. 

The followers of the first extreme were 
known to the Buddha as eternalists (sassata- 
vadino). Some of them stuck to the old sacrificial 
religion which promised blissful existence in 
heaven after death. Others favored a monistic view 
of the universe and believed in the attainment of a 
supreme bliss which consisted in the dissolution of 
personality in an impersonal, all-embracing 
Absolute. There were others who held the idea of 
an eternal, individual soul, which, after many 
existences, would return to its genuine condition of 
free spirit as a result of accumulated merit. These 
various views are described in the Brahmajala 
Sutta of the Digha-Nikaya. It is interesting to note 
from these descriptions that the various schools of 
idealism, which later appeared in the West, had 
their counterparts in the India of the Buddha, for 
instance, subjective idealism (which holds that it is 


the “I” alone which exists, all the rest being a 
modification of my mind), objective idealism 
(which holds that all, including the “I,” are mere 
manifestations of the Absolute), or the absolute 
idealism of Hegel (which informs us that only the 
relation between the subject and object is real). All 
these varieties of idealism the Buddha held to be 
“painful, ignoble, and leading to no good, because 
of their being intent upon self-mortification.” 
Idealism, according the Buddha, has but one 
reality, that of thought, and strives for but one end, 
the liberation of the thinking self. Addiction to self 
-mortification is merely the practical side of the 
speculations of idealism, in which the “self’ is 
sublimated, with the natural consequence that the 
“self’ must be liberated from matter, the “soul” 
must be freed from the bonds of the body. The 
passions of the body must be subdued even by 
force. Body becomes the eternal enemy of the 
spirit, to be overcome by prayer, fasting and other 
austerities. 

The followers of the second extreme, who 
denied any survival of the individual after death or 
any retribution for moral and immoral deeds, the 
Buddha called annihilationists ( ucchedavadin ). 
The annihilationists, too (or, as they came to be 
called later, the materialists), had many varieties of 
belief in ancient India. Some, like the Epicureans, 
denied any external Agency as the cause of matter 
and maintained that the highest good was pleasure. 
Others, very much in the manner of Hobbes, 
Comte, or John Stuart Mill, held that only the 
sensuous could be an object of knowledge. But all 
of them saw only one origin, matter, and strove 
only for one end, material well-being. Increase of 
comfort, said the Buddha, only leads to desire for 
still more, and the desire for more leads, and will 
always lead, to conflict and conquest. He, 
therefore, condemned materialism as “despicable, 
vulgar, ordinary, base, and leading to no good. 

In the Buddha’s view, both idealism and 
materialism, though theoretically opposed, 
converge both in their starting-point and in their 
goal, for “self is their beginning and satisfaction 
their end.” Between these two extremes, therefore, 
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of materialistic self-indulgence and idealistic self- 
denial (not as a comprise, but, “avoiding both”), 
the Buddha formulated the Middle Way, “the way 
of knowledge and wisdom,” not in the wavering of 
speculation, or in the excitement of discussion, but 
“in tranquillity of mind and penetrative insight, 
leading to enlightenment and deliverance, 
enlightenment with regard to the real nature of 
things and deliverance from suffering and its 
cause.” 

In following the middle course, the Buddha 
borrowed from the etemalists their doctrine of the 
gradual accumulation of spiritual merit in a series 
of existences, but rejected their doctrine of an 
eternal spiritual principle. He saw contradiction in 
assuming an eternal, pure, spiritual principle 
which, for incomprehensible reasons, became 
polluted with the filth of mundane existence only 
to revert later to original purity. With the 
annihilationists, he denied every permanent 
principle. The Buddha’s originality consisted in 
denying substantiality altogether and converting 
the world process into a progression of discrete, 
evanescent elements. His position was not an easy 
one, because he had also to find a theoretical basis 
to establish morality. He was faced with the 
contradiction of a moral law without a personality 
on whom the law was binding, salvation with 
nobody to reach the goal. How he solved the 
problem will appear in the sequel. The shortest 
statement of the Buddha’s doctrine is contained in 
a formula which has come to be regarded as the 
Buddhist credo: “Whatsoever things proceed from 
a cause, the Tathagata [that is, the Buddha] has 
declared the cause thereof; he has explained their 
cessation also.” This is the doctrine of the recluse. 
It declares, in other words, that the Buddha has 
discovered the elements and their casual 
connection, and a method to suppress forever their 
active efficiency and secure their quiescence. 

The Buddha claimed that his was a 
practical teaching: its object was to show a way of 
escape from the ever-revolving round of birth-and- 
death, which constitutes sarhsara and which is 
considered a condition of degradation and 


suffering ( dukkha ). This way of escape was meant 
primarily for human beings. True to this central 
conception, therefore, as stated above, the Buddha 
started with a minute analysis (using “analysis” in 
its strictest sense of “dissolution”) of the human 
being into the elements of which his being is 
composed. Analysis has always played a very 
important part in Buddhist teaching; in fact, one of 
its names is the doctrine of analysis ( vibhajja- 
vada). In this analysis, the human being was found 
to consist of two parts, nama and rupa,, (loosely 
translated as mind and matter), rupa representing 
the physical elements and nama the mental ones. 
Matter is composed of the four elementary 
qualities of extension, cohesion, heat (tejo), and 
motion. The relative qualities of hardness and 
softness and the occupation of space are due to the 
elementary quality of extension (pathavi ). It is the 
element of cohesion ( apo ) which makes the many 
parts adhere intrinsically and to one another, and 
this prevents an aimless scattering about or 
disintegration, thus giving rise to the idea of a 
“body.” Heat depends on motion ( vayo ), for by 
increased motion the temperature rises and, when 
the temperature is lowered, the speed of motion is 
reduced. Thus do gases liquify and solids solidify. 
The mental elements are similarly divided into 
four groups: feelings ( vedana ), perceptions 
(sauna), (predisposing) mental formations (sam- 
khara), and consciousness ( vinnana ). Rupa 
(matter), and these four mental groups are called 
khandha (aggregates or groups). The whole, in 
brief, is an analysis of the “I”, “ego”, or 
“personality” (sakkaya). The apparently unitary 
“I” is broken up into a number of layers, as in a 
burning flame a number of layers of colour can be 
distinguished. But the layers of colour in a flame 
are not parts laid out after the fashion of pieces in 
mosaic, alongside one another. So also is it with 
the five khandha or groups. They are a continuous, 
unbroken process of action, of which it is 
expressly said that they are “burning.” 

In all of them an arising and a passing 
away are to be cognized. They are not parts of a 
whole but forms of action, a process of mental- 
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material “nutrition” or “sustenance,” in which the 
corporeal as well as the mental forms of grasping 
(;upadana ) fall together into one conceptual unity. 
They are different modes in which the “I” enters 
into relation with the external world, lays hold of 
it, “seizes” it. The relationship is not an immediate 
relation with the external world in which a 
metaphysical “I” is endowed a priori with the 
power of cognizing, nor is it the mediate relation 
of a purely physical process in which the “I” only 
builds itself up after the fact on the basis of 
continued experiences. 

The external world with which the human 
being comes into relationship is also analyzed into 
its component elements. This relationship is one of 
cognition, and, in discussing how this cognition is 
established, mention is made of cognitive faculties 
(.indriya ) and their objects (vis ay a). There are thus 
six cognitive faculties or senses: the senses of 
seeing, hearing, smell, taste, touch, and the faculty 
of intellect or consciousness. 

Corresponding to these as objects of 
cognition are, respectively, color and shape, sound, 
smells, tastes, tangibles, and non-sensory objects. 
These twelve factors (the cognitive faculties and 
their objects) are called dyatanani, or bases of 
cognition. The term avatana means “place, sphere, 
entrance, or point of support”, and is used to cover 
both organ of sense (internal or ajjhattani 
dyatanani) and sense object (external or bahirani 
dyatanani), the meeting of which constitutes 
cognition ( vinnana). This cognition, which results 
from the meeting, can be divided into six classes, 
according to the cognitive faculty concerned and 
the sense object, such as eye-cognition ( cakkhu - 
vinnana), and so on. 

In the case of the sixth cognitive faculty 
(,manas ), consciousness itself (that is, its preceding 
moment) acts as a faculty for apprehending non- 
sensory objects. The three constituents that 
comprise a cognition, sense faculty, sense object, 
and resultant consciousness, are classified under 
the name dhatu (element). We thus get eighteen 
dhatu : the six sense faculties, their six sense 
objects, and the six varieties of resultant 


consciousness. This consciousness is the 
experience of the unity between concept and 
object; it is not something that is, but something 
that becomes. It is not an object of knowing, but 
knowing itself, an ever-repeated new becoming, 
new up-springing out of its antecedent conditions. 
As such, it resembles what physicists call “living- 
force”, or “vital energy”. It is fonned, enfleshed, in 
nama-rupa, (mind-matter, that is, mind and body). 
Mind-form is the antecedent condition of 
consciousness, on the basis of which the next new 
springing up of consciousness will assume new 
individual value. 

Consciousness is actuality as action, which 
means something that is not but which, in order to 
be present, first must ever spring up anew. 
Between mind-matter and consciousness exists the 
same ceaseless, quivering, leaping play which 
exists among the ever-repeated, new moments of 
combustion of a flame and its external shape. 
Without sufficient cause (annatra paccaya), no 
consciousness can arise. Just as for consciousness 
to be present, it must ever and again spring up 
anew, similarly, the antecedent conditions upon 
the basis of which it springs up must also be 
present. It is from the friction of the living contact 
of senses with things that consciousness is born. It 
is thus a process of nutrition, of grasping, which 
embraces itself in its grasping, a process of 
growth, in which one moment is neither the same 
as the next, nor yet another, but in which every 
moment becomes another, passes into that other, 
just as one moment of a flame is neither the same 
as the next, nor yet another, but becomes the next. 

The human personality, and the external 
world with which it enters into relationship, are 
thus divided into khandha, avatana, and dhatu. 
The generic name for all three of them is dhamma, 
which may be translated as “element of existence.” 
In Theravadin Buddhism, these dhammas are the 
only ultimate reality. Broadly speaking, the 
dhammas are divided into two classes, samkhata 
(conditioned, that is, subject to various conditions) 
and asamkhata (unconditioned). According to 
Theravadin Buddhism, nibbana is the only 
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asamkhata-dhamma — all other dhammas are 
samkhata. The samkhata (conditioned dhammas) 
have four salient characteristics: they are (1) non- 
substantial ( anatta ), (2) impermanent ( anicca ), (3) 
in a beginningless state of commotion, unease, 
disturbance, or perturbation ( dukkha ), and (4) have 
quiescence only in a final cessation ( nirodha ). 

It must always be recalled that the basic 
idea of this analysis is a moral one. Buddhism is 
defined as a system which teaches defilement and 
its purification ( kilesa and vodana). Purification, 
or liberation, lies in nibbdna or nirodha, which is 
release from samsara. Thus, when the elements of 
being are analyzed, they are divided into purifying 
and defiling elements, good and bad (sasava and 
anasava), propitious to salvation and averse to it 
(kusa/a and akusala). Purifying, good, and 
propitious factors are those elements, those moral 
factors, that lead to Nibbdna; their opposites lead 
to or encourage samsara. 

This analysis was part of the Buddha’s 
attempt to find answers to the great, primary 
questions which lie at the bottom of every 
religious system, which form the seed of religious 
development. Upon these answers depend the 
nature of any religious philosophy, namely: 
Whence am I? Whither do I go? What happens to 
me after death? How do I know myself? How does 
this world enter into me, into my consciousness? 
To the Buddha’s way of thinking, all these 
questions have one great fallacy, that of begging 
the question. His view was that there should be 
another question prior to all these inquiries, upon 
which depends the very possibility of further 
questioning, namely: Is there anything at all which 
deserves the designation “I”? Here was a problem 
which the Buddha felt could not be solved by 
argument or mere logic ( atakkavacara ), for in 
logic, one has to presuppose the reality of the 
thinking subject as standing outside the process of 
thinking, as a witness or, rather, as a judge. Only 
one kind of logic, he said, could help here: the 
logic of events, because it is beyond sophistry. 
Actuality can be understood not by argument but 
by introspective analysis ( yoniso manasikara). 


As a result of such analysis, the Buddha 
discovered that the individual, conventionally 
called “I”, or the “self,” is a mass of physical and 
psychical elements without any permanent entity 
behind them to keep them together, without any 
“soul” inhering in them, the elements themselves 
being a mere flux ( santana ), a continuity of 
changes. In postulating a mythical, unchanging 
entity as the possessor of changing qualities, one 
merely assumes, he said, the existence of that 
which has to be proved. The conviction that men 
hold that, though thought and actions change, the 
thinker and the doer remain the same, was a 
delusion, for it is exactly by thought that we 
change our minds, by actions that we change our 
lives. Actions cannot exist apart from the doer, 
cannot exist freely as such. If the action changes, 
the so-called “actor” must change at the same 
instant. Thus, the “I” must be identified with 
action. It is only the “I” which can walk and sit 
and think and eat and sleep. But that “I” is not a 
permanent, unchanging entity; it is identified with 
the action and is the action itself, and thus changes 
with the action. “I” cannot stay at home while “I” 
goes out for a walk. It is the conventional language 
(sammuti ) which has spoiled the purity of 
conception (paramattha — ultimate sense, the 
supreme-thing-meant), though, in some cases, 
language does remain pure enough, as when we 
say, “It rains.” Who rains? Simply, it rains, 
meaning, there is rain. Likewise, the concept 
should not be: “I think,” but “There is thinking.” 
This is the teaching which came to be kn own as 
the doctrine of anatta. In this doctrine, the Buddha 
went counter to the three main systems of 
philosophy that were current in India in his day: 
the teaching of the Upanisads, of the Sankhya. 
Briefly stated, the Upanisadic teaching is a kind of 
monism, where a real being, Brahman, is assumed 
to be something eternal, without beginning, 
change, or end, and man’s soul ( atman ) is assumed 
to be an integral part of that Being, Atman and 
Brahman being one. The Jains had a highly 
developed theory of moral defilement and 
purification and a theory of spiritual existence 
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extending even to plants and inanimate, non- 
organic things, which are also supposed to possess 
souls. The Sankhya taught the existence of a 
plurality of souls, on the one hand, and of a 
unique, eternal, pervasive, substantial matter, on 
the other. Buddhism is opposed to all three 
systems. Forsaking the monism of the Upanisads, 
it declares that there is no real unity at all in the 
world. Everything is discrete, separate, split up 
into an infinity of minute, impermanent elements, 
without any abiding substance. It agrees with 
Jainism in opposing the monism of the Upanisads 
and in maintaining that being is joined to 
production, continuation, and destruction, but 
disagrees with the Jain doctrine which ascribed to 
a kamma a physical nature. To the dualism of 
Sankhya, the Buddha opposes the most radical 
pluralism, converting the world process into an 
appearance of evanescent elements, and calls the 
eternal pervasive matter, which is imagined as 
their support or substratum, a mere fiction. 

The tenn anatta (Sanskrit anatman ) is 
usually translated as “no soul,” but, strictly 
speaking, atta is here synonymous only with a 
permanent, enduring entity, ego, self, conscious 
agent, etc. It is the permanence that is denied in 
anatta. The underlying idea is that, whatever may 
be designated by these names, it is not a real, 
ultimate fact; it is a mere name for a multitude of 
interconnected facts which Buddhist philosophy 
attempts to analyze by reducing them to ultimate 
elements ( dhammas ). Buddhism does not deny the 
existence of a personality or a “soul” in the 
conventional sense. What it does deny is that such 
a “soul” is an ultimate reality, a dhamma. The 
Buddhist teaching of anatta does not proclaim the 
absence of an individuality or self; it says only that 
there is no permanent individuality, no unchanging 
self. 

Personality ,or individuality is, according 
to Buddhism, not an entity but a process of arising 
and passing away, a process of nutrition, of 
combustion, of grasping. Man’s personality is 
conceded as being something real conventionally, 
a fact ( sacca ) to him at any given moment, though 


the word “personality” is only a popular label and 
does not correspond to any fixed entity in man. In 
the ultimate constituents of conditioned things, 
physical and mental, Buddhism has never held that 
the real is permanent. Unaware of this anticipation, 
modern philosophers like Bertrand Russell are 
asking modem philosophy to concede no less. 

The Buddhist term for an individual, a term 
which is intended to suggest the Buddhist view as 
opposed to other theories, is santana (“stream”), 
that is. the stream of interconnected phenomena. It 
includes the mental constituents as well as the 
physical, the constituents of one’s own body and 
external objects, as far as they constitute the 
experience of a given personality. 

The representatives of the eighteen classes 
of dhatu mentioned earlier combine to produce the 
interconnected stream. Every combination of these 
elements represents a nominal, not an ultimate, 
reality. The number of psychical elements at any 
given moment is variable. It may be very 
considerable, because undeveloped, dormant 
faculties are also reckoned as actually present. 
Some dhammas are constant, present at every 
moment, others only under certain conditions. 
Elements which combine at any moment vary both 
in number and in intensity. In any individual, at a 
given moment, a certain element may 
predominate. All mind at every moment is an 
assemblage of mental faculties, or elements. Two 
such elements are most precious: (1) samadhi 
(power of concentration) and (2) pahha (insight). 
If they become predominant, they change the 
character of the individual and his moral value. 
The predominant element in ordinary men is 
ignorance ( avijja ), which is the reverse of pahha 
and not merely its absence. It is a separate element, 
present at the same time with dormant pahha. But 
it is not constant, and can be cast out of the mental 
stream. 

There is a special force of kamma, 
sometimes called prapti, that holds these elements 
in combination. It operates only within the limits 
of a single stream and not beyond. The stream of 
elements kept together is not limited to the present 
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life but has its source in past existences and its 
continuation in future ones. This is the Buddhist 
counterpart of the soul or self in other systems. 
From the denial of substance follows the denial of 
every difference between the categories of 
substance and quality. There is no “inherence” of 
qualities in substance; in this respect, all real 
elements ( dhammas ) are equally independent. As 
separate entities, they then become “substances” in 
and of themselves. All sense data are also 
substances in the sense that there is no “stuff’ to 
which they belong. We cannot say that matter has 
extension, cohesion, temperature, and motion, but 
that matter is extension, etc., and that, without 
these qualities, there is nothing called “matter”. 
Matter is thus reduced to mere qualities and forces 
which are in a constant state of flux, in which there 
is no entity to support the qualities or to be the 
possessor of attributes or, as substance, to stand 
under them all, to uphold them all, and to unite all 
the phenomena associated with it. Independent of 
attributes, there is no substance, no substratum, not 
even the idea, because the idea is dependent on 
certain conditions. 

When science turns more and more to the 
view that all matter is merely a form of energy, a 
grouping and re-grouping of forces, as advocated 
by scientific materialism (or, as some would prefer 
to call it, “energisin’’), it is only admitting in 
different words the unsubstantiality of matter, 
which the Buddha declared more than two 
thousand years ago. 

The same principle applies to the mental 
sphere. Mind is not an entity but a function. 
Consciousness is thought, and it arises when 
certain conditions are present. Thought does not 
arise as the action of a “thinking subject,” but is 
conditioned by, originates from, is dependent on, 
other states. As such, it will again be the condition, 
the origin, the raison d’etre, of further states. 
When it ceases to be, it passes on its momentum, 
thus giving the impulse to new arising. Yet, the 
individuality of consciousness is not a mere 
physical process either. It is a process of grasping 
and will last only as long as grasping lasts. Just as 


a fire can burn only as long as it lays hold of new 
fuel, so the process of individuality is a constant 
arising, an ever-renewed laying hold of the objects 
of its craving. It is craving that causes the friction 
between sense objects and sense organs, and from 
that friction leaps forth the flame of new kamma 
which, because of avijja (ignorance), will not be 
extinguished, but in grasping lays hold of fresh 
material (thus keeping alive the process of 
burning). 

Thus, the universe, with all that is in it, 
represents an infinite number of discrete, 
evanescent elements, in a state of ceaseless activity 
or flux. They are only momentary flashes of 
energy, without anything permanent or stable, not 
in a condition of static being, but in a state of 
perpetual becoming. Not only are entities such as 
God, soul, and matter denied reality, but even the 
simple stability of empirical objects is regarded as 
something constituted by our imagination. The 
empirical thing becomes a thing constructed by a 
process of synthesis on the basis of sensations. 
Reality does not consist of extended, permanent 
bodies, but, of point instants (khana) picked up in 
momentary sensations and constituting a string of 
events. Our intellect, then, by a process of 
synthesis, so to speak, puts them together and 
produces an integral image, which has nothing but 
an imagined mental computation. A single 
moment of existence is thus something unique, 
unrepresentable and unutterable. In itself, set loose 
from all imagination, it is qualityless, timeless, and 
spaceless (indivisible); timeless not in the sense of 
an eternal being, spaceless not in the sense of 
being ubiquitous, motionless not in the sense of an 
all-embracing whole, but all these in the sense, 
respectively, of having no duration, no extension, 
and no movement. It is a mathematical instant, the 
moment of an action’s efficiency. A representation 
and a name always correspond to a synthetic unity, 
embracing a variety of time, place, and quality, but 
this unity is a constructed unity, constituted by an 
operation of the mind, a chain of moments 
cognized as a construction on the basis of some 
sensation. Actions take place in time and space, as 
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the expression of the pure simultaneousness of 
things, and time as the pure successiveness of the 
process, but there is no space or time apart from 
their being correlatives of the concept. There are 
thus two kinds of reality: the one, ultimate or pure 
reality ( paramattha-sacca ), consisting of bare 
point-instants ( khana ), without definite position in 
time or space and with no sensible qualities. And 
the other, conventional reality ( sammuti-sacca ), 
consisting, of objectivized images, endowed by us 
with a position in time and space and with all the 
variety of sensible and abstract qualities. 

How, then, is the illusion of a stable, 
material world, and of permanent personalities 
living in it, produced? It is in order to explain this 
that the Buddha put forward the doctrine of 
Dependent Origination (paticca-samuppada ). Just 
as the Four Noble Truths (of suffering, its cause, 
its cessation, and the Way thereto) form the heart 
of the Buddha’s teaching, so does the doctrine of 
paticca-samuppada constitute its backbone. 
According to this doctrine, although the separate 
elements ( dhammas ) are not connected with each 
other either by a pervading stuff in space or by 
duration in time, there is, nevertheless, a 
connection among them. It is this: their 
manifestations are subject to definite laws, the 
laws of causation ( hetu-paccaya ). The flow of 
evanescent elements is not a haphazard process 
( adhicca-samuppanna ). Every element, though 
appearing only for a single moment, is a 
“dependently-orginating-element”, that is, it 
depends for its origin on some other preceding 
element or elements. Thus, existence becomes 
dependent existence (paticca-samuppada ), and this 
is expressed by the formula, “If there is this, there 
comes to be that” (asmim sati idarh hoti). Every 
momentary entity springs into existence or flashes 
up in coordination with other moments. Strictly 
speaking, there is no causality at all, but only 
functional independence, no question of one thing 
producing another, since one momentary entity, 
disappearing as it does at once, cannot produce any 
other entity. The relation is one of “consecution”, 
in which there is no destruction of one thing and 


no creation of another, no influx of one substance 
into another, but only a constant, uninterrupted, 
infinitely graduated change. 

Thus, the formula, “If there is this, there 
comes to be that” came to be supplemented by 
another formula: “Not from itself, not from 
something else, nor from a combination of both, 
nor by chance, does an entity spring up.” It is 
coordinated, not actually produced. There is 
neither causa materialis (continuing substance) 
nor causa efficiens. This view of causality, that 
the law of causality is rather the law of 
coordination between point-instants (khana), is not 
strange to modern science and philosophy. The 
world of Buddhism is like the world of the 
mathematician: the world dies and is born afresh at 
every instant. It is evidently the world that 
Descartes was thinking of when he spoke of 
“continuous creation.” 

The fact that the Buddha declared the 
khandha to be completely free from any 
unchanging, undying essence does not mean that 
Buddhism taught annihilation of body and mind at 
death. For, besides the doctrine of impermanence 
(anicca) and soullessness (anatta), there is also the 
doctrine of kamma, or the transmitted force of the 
act, bodily and mental. A living being is a 
khandha, complex, ever changing, but ever 
determined by its antecedent character, and ruled 
by kamma. The long-drawn-out line of life is but a 
fluctuating curve of evolving experience. Man, 
even in this life, is never the same, yet ever the 
result of his pre-existing self. “Action”, which is 
another term for kamma, will be present as long as 
there is existence, because existence is not 
something static but a process. A process must 
proceed and this is done by activity, the activity of 
the senses. Just as a flame cannot exist without 
consuming, its very nature being combustion, so 
also the senses cannot exist without activity. But 
this is not the same as the psychological 
determinism of Leibniz and Herbart, for kamma is 
not fatalism. “If anyone says,” declares the 
Buddha, “that a man must necessarily reap 
according to all his deeds, in that case, no religious 
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striving is possible, nor is there an opportunity to 
end sorrow.” 

How is the doctrine of rebirth to be 
reconciled with that anattal The question, “What 
is reborn?” is based on ignorance of the selfless 
process of kamma. Kamma is not an entity that 
goes from life to life, like a visitor going from 
house to house. It is life itself, in so far as life is 
the product ( vipaka ) of kamma. In each step we 
take now in full-grown age he also the feeble 
attempts of our babyhood. The present actuality, 
which expressed itself as the result of all the 
preceding processes, carries in its very action all 
the efforts which went into the making of the 
previous actions. When a seed becomes a sprout, 
this is done by the last moment in the seed, not by 
those moments when it lay placidly in the granary. 
Yet, it is also true in a sense that all the preceding 
moments of the seed are the indirect causes of the 
sprout. Every moment in the phenomenal world 
has its own totality of causes and conditions owing 
to which it exists. What we regard as a break in the 
continuity is nothing but the appearance of an 
outstanding or dissimilar moment. Death is but one 
such moment. 

When a man dies, the component elements 
of his new life are present from its very inception, 
though in an undeveloped condition. The first 
moment of the (apparently) new life is called 
conventionally “conception.” Its antecedent is 
kamma, which in the formula of the doctrine of 
dependent origination {paticca-samuppada ) is 
designated samkhara (pre-natal forces). These 
samkhara, which find continuity in the new life 
through conception, contain latent in them the 
anusaya, which is the name for the resultant of all 
the impressions made on the particular flux 
(,santana ) of elements in the whole course of its 
faring ( samsara ). It is these latent factors that the 
psychoanalyst, for instance, finds as so much 
refuse and slag in a man’s mind when he 
penetrates into it. They are his heritage of actions 
(,kammadayada ), brought down through countless 
lives. Life is kinetic; rebirth in Buddhism is 
nothing but a continuity of impulse, kamma- 


santati. 

It is sometimes said that the doctrine of 
anatta takes away moral responsibility and that 
with it goes overboard the whole fabric of social 
morality. But it will be seen from what has already 
been stated that there is no contradiction at all 
between the denial of an unchanging entity and the 
fact that former deeds engender a capacity for 
having a consequence. In fact, the doctrine of 
anatta enhances the idea of responsibility, for 
there is here no Savior or Redeemer to intercept 
the unfailing consequence of one’s action. 
Likewise, the statement that the doctrine of anatta 
is inconsistent with free will is also due to a 
misconception. If nothing arises without a cause, if 
everything is of “dependent origination,” can there 
be free will? That is the question. There is a 
tradition that the doctrine of dependent origination 
( paticca-samuppada ) itself was established by the 
Buddha in defense of free will and against a theory 
of wholesale determinism. The Buddha singled out 
for special criticism the doctrine of his 
contemporary, Makkhali Gosala, who maintained 
that all things are unalterably fixed and that 
nothing can be changed. The Buddha called this 
the “most pernicious” of doctrines. On the other 
hand, the Buddha declared himself to be an 
upholder of “consequence of action” ( kiriyavadJ ). 
The law according to which a moral or immoral 
deed must have its fruition is the law of kamma, 
but, in order to have a consequence, the action 
must be produced by an effort of the will. The 
Buddha declared, “Will ( cetana ) alone is 
kamma ” (cetanaham bhikkhave kammath vadami ). 
It must also be remembered that free will really 
means “strong will,” for the possibility of choosing 
shows the presence of two or more opposites. If 
there were no attraction or motive, equilibrium 
would have been established already, and no 
choice would be necessary. When inducement or 
coercion are present, it is a contradiction to speak 
of free will. Will is thus only a milder tenn for 
craving, and craving exists only in dependence 
upon feeling. Our real freedom lies, therefore, not 
in the will but in being without will. How is the 
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cessation of this round of birth-and-death, which is 
“transient, sorrow-fraught, and soulless,” brought 
about? By following the path laid down by the 
Buddha. There are two factors that help a man to 
get started on the path: the first is “careful 
attention” ( yonisomanasikara ), and the second is 
“noble friendship” ( kalyanamitta ). The Buddha is 
man’s best friend. That is why the appearance of a 
Buddha in the world is an event of such 
significance. The cessation of suffering is called 
nirodha or nibbana. Nibbana has so often been 
discussed that there is no need to say much here. 
Only when the grossly wrong views regarding 
personality are disposed of is the path entered 
upon which leads to final deliverance. Nibbana 
consists of two stages. When, by treading the 
Noble Eightfold Path, the process of the arising of 
craving has come to a stop, the grasping at the 
“aggregates” ( khandha ) which form the individual 
will cease also. When the lust for life has ceased, 
no further rebirth will take place, and the highest 
state, that of a saint ( arahant ) is attained. But, 
when the lust for life has ceased, life itself will not 
disappear simultaneously. Just as the heat in an 
oven, produced by fire, will remain for some time 
even after the fire is extinguished, so the result of 
the craving which produced rebirth may remain a 
while even though the fire of the passions has been 
extinguished. In this state of sainthood or 
Arahantship, which is called “ nibbana with 
residue” ( sopadisesa-nibbana ), neither act nor 
thought can be regarded as moral or immoral. The 
Arahant’s apperception is ineffective. His actions 
are not influenced by craving and do not, 
therefore, produce kamma. They are free from 
tendencies, from likes and dislikes. Where no new 
kamma is produced, no results follow. But, when 
the result of previous kamma is exhausted and the 
Arahant’s life comes to an end, this state is called 
“nibbana without residue” ( anupadisesa-nibbana ). 
In this final emancipation, all suffering ( dukkha ) 
ceases. Nibbana is where lust, ill will, and delusion 
are not. In Buddhism, life is a process which has 
its sufficient cause neither in something 
metaphysical, like God, nor in something physical, 


like parents. It is a process which is destined to 
come to an end and awaits the moment of coming 
to an end. Ignorance ( avijja ), that is, ignorance 
about life itself, is the beginningless starting point 
from which life ever and again springs forth, as 
from some hidden source that never dries up as 
long as it remains undiscovered. Life is begotten 
of ignorance; what keeps it going is grasping or 
clinging, which is prompted by craving ( tan ha ). In 
life, grasping is the only activity, and there is only 
one actual object of this grasping, that which is 
conventionally called “personality”. Personality is 
the object in dependence upon which grasping 
exists, and, at the same time, is that which exists in 
dependence upon grasping. It is grasping that gives 
life its nutrition ( ahara ). Through this nutrition, 
through the power of maintaining itself, life proves 
itself to be life. But to say this is not to say that 
grasping is the cause of life; that would be like 
saying that the cause of a flame is the fuel that is 
present. Fuel creates no flame; it only maintains 
the flame. To understand this, to realize this, to 
live it out is, in the deepest sense, Buddhism. 
Ignorance is destroyed by knowledge, by insight. 
The first step is insight into the real nature of 
conditioned things ( sammasana-hana ), as having 
the three characteristics of impermanence, 
suffering and soullessness. He who perceives 
suffering only, but not the transiency thereof, has 
only sorrow, but when the unreality of life is 
understood, the unreality of suffering will also be 
perceived. From this understanding will ensue 
insight into the nature of all things as processes 
(udayabbaya-hana), the knowledge that there is 
nothing but a process of becoming. The next step 
is insight that becoming is ceasing ( bhahga-hana ). 

Becoming and ceasing will be seen as two 
aspects of one process. This is followed by 
knowledge of the dangers that have to be feared 
( bhaya-hana ) and the understanding of the perils 
inherent in clinging ( admava-hana ), together with 
the reasons for being disgusted with such an empty 
show ( nibbida-hana ). Thereupon arise the desire 
to be set free and the knowledge thereof 
( muncitukamyata-hana ), which will grow into 
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recontemplation (patisamkhana-hdna ), that is, 
contemplation of the characteristics of transiency, 
suffering, and soullessness, but with increased 
insight as seen from a higher plane. This will be 
followed by even-mindedness regarding the 
activities of life, which is due not to lack of 
interest but lack of “self-interest”. The climax of 
discernment is reached with the insight of 
adaptation ( anuloma-nana ) which is the gateway 
to emancipation ( vimokkha-mukha ), where the 
mind is qualified for final deliverance. 

The basis of all this is renunciation. 
(,nekkhamma ) Renunciation cannot be learned; it 
must grow, like the dawn. When it is night, we can 
admire the millions of stars, but all their beauty 
(and the glory of the moon too) fade with the first 
rays of the sun. Renunciation begins when one 
learns to distinguish between the value a thing has 
because one wants it and the value it has apart 
from one’s desire. The value of a thing is regulated 
by one’s desire for it; if one wants to kn ow its real 
value, one must give up one’s desire for it, but 
then, it will be seen at once that it has lost all 
value. To be carefree is the secret of happiness, but 
not to be careless. This freedom from care is the 
result of forgetting the self, the result of self- 
renunciation. When pleasures vanish of their own 
accord, they end in keen anguish of the mind; 
when relinquished by one’s own will, they produce 
infinite happiness, proceeding from tranquility. 
Just as darkness can be experienced only when all 
light is extinguished, so also nibbana can be 
realized only when all attachment has been 
destroyed. 

The realization of this truth is attained by 
the threefold practice of sila, samadhi and panna. 
STla is discipline of both body and mind, whereby 
the defilements that cloud wisdom are removed. 
But mere morality is not enough; it must be 
accompanied by mental development. All morality 
which strives to perpetuate the self is a subtle kind 
of selfishness. The more subtle and sublimated it 
is, the more rationalized and idealized, the more 
dangerous. Samadhi is the stilling of thought, the 
perfect equilibrium of mind, which is attained by 


jhana, the so-called “absorptions.” They constitute 
the first taste of the happiness of nibbana. It is the 
joy of having found a possibility of escape from 
the round of birth, suffering, and death. The 
increase of this joy becomes sheer delight, which 
then gives place to serene tranquility, and then to a 
sense of security and equilibrium, the bliss of well 
being ( sukha ), which is the very opposite of 
insecurity and unbalanced striving. In that state of 
tranquility not disturbed by likes and dislikes, not 
made turbid by passions, not hazed by ignorance, 
like sunlight that penetrates a placid lake of clear 
water, there arises the supreme insight (panna) that 
“All birth and death have ceased; the noble life has 
been lived; what had to be done has been 
accomplished, and beyond this, there is no more.” 
This is the supreme moment of illumination when 
the saint (Arahant) sees the whole universe with 
the vividness of a living reality. It is described as a 
double moment, a moment of feeling as well as a 
movement of knowledge. In sixteen consecutive 
thought-instants, the Arahant has been through the 
whole universe and has seen it in the four stages of 
its evolution toward quiescence. This supreme 
moment of illumination is the central point of the 
teaching regarding the path to deliverance. 

Such is nibbana, where the insight of non¬ 
self has taken the place of delusion and ignorance, 
where being will be seen as a mere process of 
becoming, and becoming as ceasing; where the 
spell that has kept us in bondage will be broken; 
where the dream-state will vanish into reality, and 
reality will be realized. This reality is not the 
eternalization of a self but the escape therefrom, 
not the deliverance or the salvation of the self but 
the deliverance and salvation from the self, from 
the misconceived “I.” And with this, the last word 
has been said. Where craving has ceased, the 
process of becoming, which is grasping, has 
ceased also. Where there is no more becoming, 
there is no more birth, with all its concomitants of 
sorrow, decay, and death. 

Is nibbana annihilation? Yes and no. Yes, 
because it is the annihilation of the mental 
defilement, of craving and grasping, and all the 
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things that result therefrom. But on the other hand, 
where there is nothing to be annihilated, there can 
be no annihilation. That which constantly arises 
and is arising is nothing but a process of change 
and in changing also constantly ceases. That 
cannot be said to be destroyed; it merely does not 
arise again. Nibbana is thus best described as 
liberation, surpassing all understanding, above all 
emotion, beyond all striving, the non-created, the 
non-conditioned, the non-destructible, which all 
may attain through insight and realization. It is the 
culmination of the Buddha’s teaching: “Just as, O 
Monks, the ocean has but one taste, the taste of 
salt, so the doctrine and the discipline have but one 
taste, the taste of deliverance.” 

“Hard is the infinite to see; truth is not easy 
to see; craving is pierced by him who knows; for 
him who sees, naught remains.” ■ 

The Evaluation of 
Abhidhamma and the 
Question of Its Authenticity 

Nyanaponika Thera 

Even in olden days, opinions about the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka moved between the extremes 
of unquestioning veneration and total rejection. 
Very early, there were doubts about the 
authenticity of the Abhidhamma Pitaka as genuine 
Buddha word ( Buddhavacana ). The early sect of 
the Sautrantikas regarded, as their name indicates, 
only Suita and Vinaya as canonical, but not Abhi¬ 
dhamma. 

It may have been a follower of that sect 
who is introduced in the AtthasalinT as criticizing 
an Abhidhamma lecture of a Monk thus: 

“You have quoted, O Monk, a long sutta that 
seems to girdle Mount Meru. What is the 
name of it?” — “It is an Abhidhamma sutta." 
— “But why did you quote an Abhidhamma 
suttal Is it not befitting to cite a sutta that has 


been proclaimed by the Buddha?” — “It was 
not proclaimed by the Buddha.” 

Thereupon, that Monk is severely rebuked by the 
Monk delivering the lecture, and, after that, the 
AtthasalinT continues: 

“He who excludes the Abhidhamma (from the 
Buddha word) damages the Conqueror’s 
Wheel of Dhamma. He excludes thereby the 
Omniscience of the Tathagata and 
impoverished the grounds of the Master’s 
knowledge of self-confidence; he deceives an 
audience anxious to learn; he obstructs 
(progress to) the Noble Paths of Holiness; he 
makes all the eighteen causes of discord appear 
at once. By so doing, he deserves the 
disciplinary punishment of temporary 
segregation, or reproof of the assembly of 
Monks.” 

This very severe attitude seems somewhat 
extreme, but it may be explained as a defensive 
reaction against sectarian tendencies at that period 
of time. 

The main arguments of the Theravadin 
School against those who deny the authenticity of 
the Abhidhamma are as follows: 

1. The Buddha has to be regarded as the first 
Abhidhammika, because, according to the 
AtthasalinT, “he had already penetrated to the 
Abhidhamma when sitting under the bodhi- 
tree.” 

2. “The Abhidhamma, the Ultimate Doctrine, is 
the domain of omniscient Buddhas only, not 
the domain of others” {AtthasalinT). These 
profound teachings are unmistakably the 
property of an enlightened being, a Buddha. 
To deny this is senseless. 

Even to non-Buddhists who do not regard the 
Buddha as an omniscient Enlightened One, but 
recognize him as a great and profound thinker, it 
should appear improbable that the Buddha would 
have remained unaware of the philosophical and 
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psychological implications of his teachings, even if 
he did not speak of them at the very start to all his 
followers. Considering the undeniable profundity 
of the Abhidhamma, the world-wide horizons of 
that gigantic system, and the inexhaustible 
impulses to thought which it offers — in view of 
all this, it seems much more probably that, at least 
the basic teachings of the Abhidhamma derive 
from that highest intuition that the Buddha calls 
Samma-sambodhi, Perfect Enlightenment. It 
appears, therefore, a quite credible as well as a 
reasonable and cautious statement when the old 
Theravadin tradition ascribes the fundamental 
intuitions and the framework of the Abhidhamma 
(not more than that) to the Buddha himself. A 
quite different question, of course, is the origin of 
the codified Abhidhamma literature as we have it 
at present. But this problem cannot be dealt with 
here, and, in any case, the sources and facts at our 
disposal do not allow very much to be said about it 
with any definiteness. 

According to the traditional account, the 
Buddha preached the Abhidhamma first to the 
assembled gods of the Tavatimsa heaven, headed 
by the deity who had formerly been his mother. 
After that, having returned to the earth again, he 
conveyed the essence of what he had taught to his 
chief disciple, the Venerable Sariputta. Whatever 
one may think of this account, whether, like the 
devout Eastern Buddhist does, one regards it as 
historically accurate, or whether one takes it as a 
legend, one fact emerges fairly clearly from it: the 
originators of this very early tradition did not 
assume the Abhidhamma texts to have been 
expounded by the Buddha to human beings in the 
same way and as literally as the sutta texts. If one 
wishes to give a psychological interpretation to 
that traditional account, one might say that the 
sojourn in the world of the gods may refer to 
periods of intense contemplation transcending the 
reaches of an earth-bound mentality, and that, from 
the heights of that contemplation, its fundamental 
teachings were brought back to the world of 
normal human consciousness and handed over to 
philosophically gifted disciples like the Venerable 
Sariputta. 


In a comparative evaluation of Abhi¬ 
dhamma and Sutta texts, the fact is often 
overlooked — which, however, has been 
repeatedly stressed by the Venerable Nyanatiloka 
Mahathera — that the Sutta Pitaka too contains a 
considerable amount of pure Abhidhamma. This 
comprises all those numerous suttas and passages 
where ultimate (paramattha ) terms are used, 
expressing the impersonal ( anatta ) or functional 
ways of thinking, as, for example, when dealing 
with the khandhas (aggregates), dhatus (elements), 
ayatanas (bases), etc. 

One also hears the question frequently 
asked whether the Abhidhamma is necessary for a 
full understanding of the Dhamma or for final 
liberation. In this general fonn, the question is not 
quite adequately put. Even in the Sutta Pitaka, 
many different methods of practice, many “gates” 
to the understanding of the same four Truths and 
to the final goal, nibbana, are given. Not all of 
them are “necessary” or suitable in their entirety 
for all individual disciples, who will make their 
personal choice among these various methods of 
approach according to circumstances, inclination, 
and growing maturity. The same holds true for the 
Abhidhamma, both as a whole and in its individual 
aspects and teachings. 

Taking a middle path between overrating 
or underrating the Abhidhamma, we may say: The 
Abhidhammic parts of the Sutta Pitaka, namely, 
the teachings given there in ultimate [paramattha ) 
terms, are certainly indispensable for the under¬ 
standing and practice of the Dhamma, and the 
additional explanations of these teachings given in 
the Abhidhamma proper may prove very helpful, 
and in some cases even necessary for both these 
purposes. As to the codified Abhidhamma Pitaka, 
familiarity with all its details is certainly not a 
general necessity, but, if it is studied and 
knowledge of it applied in the proper manner, this 
will surely enhance a true understanding of 
actuality and aid in the work of liberation. Also, if 
rightly presented, the Abhidhamma can provide an 
exciting approach to the Dhamma that will prove 
helpful provided that care is taken to complement 
it with practical aspects of the Dhamma. ■ 
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